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Wild Life in the Region 

In this report no attempt is made to give a comprehensive survey of 
the varied wild life in the Southern Region—viz. Madras, Mysore, Hy¬ 
derabad, Travancore-Cochin, Coorg, Andhra and the Andamans—as that 
would be needless repetition of what is now available in the Fauna of 
British India volumes, and similar books. I have confined myself to 
the mention of certain species in this region that are urgently in need of 
the strictest protection, and more particularly to certain problems of wild 
life protection in India. 

The Great Indian Bustard, the Hunting Leopard, the Nilgiri 
Tahr and the Nilgiri Black Langur, and perhaps the Malabar Squirrel, are 
good examples of species more or less threatened with extinction ; in 
some of these the threat has gone a long way towards fulfilment. How¬ 
ever, I think that certain other animals, not so patently threatened, are no 
less in need of protection. It is wise to act on the basis that prevention 
is better than cure in the matter of wild life conservation, especially as we 
are not now in a position to fully realize or completely control the factors 
that lead to the decline and disappearance of our fauna. Hence, I would 
certainly include such animals as the Four-horned Antelope, the Chinkara, 
and the Blackbuck in any list of beasts specially in need of protection in 
the Southern Region. 

It is well known that the Four-horned Antelope is capricious in its 
distribution and that this unique beast is peculiar to India. It is found 
only where its preference for fairly open hill jungles is satisfied. I know 
this antelope well, for it is common in the Sandur Hills ; outside the arena 
of these hills, it is not to be found. The Chinkara, which used to be 
common immediately outside these hills and which are still to be found in 
the surrounding country, are never met within the circuit of the 
Sandur Hills. I mention this fact as it illustrates graphically the decided 
preference for habitats shown by wild life. The Sandur area is only about 
130 square miles in extent; it is easy for human interference here to alter 
the terrain or conditions of life so greatly that the Four-horned Antelope 
of the area may be seriously threatened. 

Blackbuck are still to be found in certain parts of the Southern 
Region, especially in the black cotton soil tracts near the Tungabhadra 
Dam area, in and around the Hyderabad boundary. Some fifteen years 
ago, I distinctly remember counting no less than a hundred buck in a 
single spot in this area, not to mention the innumerable does in the herds. 
A sight such as that is an impossibility today in that very place, which 
used to be so replete with these most graceful and purely Indian antelope. 
Local tribes, who are professional netters of buck for food and sale of 
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meat and skins, and shooting from cars by both licensed and unlicensed 
guns, have contributed to the great decline of the Blackbuck of this area. 

It is possible to kill off these buck from an area by indiscriminate shooting; 
it has happened before. 

The decline of these buck and other beasts of open country in places 
where the Hunting Leopard was once not uncommon is the chief reason 
for the disappearance of the latter. One still hopes for the survival of 
stray specimens of the Hunting Leopard in the region—one was reported 
to have been seen in the Chittoor District recently. Some villagers in the 
Kopbal District of Hyderabad, near the village of Mukumpi, talk of a rare 
animal which they call the Shiva?iga or Shivungi , which they claim to 
have seen sitting on the boulders of the rocky terrain. I have good rea¬ 
son to believe that Shivanga and Shivungi are the Kanarese names of the 
Hunting Leopard and, although I have not been able to see a Shivanga in 
this locality for all my efforts, I think there is every chance of a few 
specimens surviving here. Should it be possible to restore a sufficient 
tract in this area to near the natural conditions of the past, and to effecti¬ 
vely prevent the killing of a Hunting Leopard by any means, the species 
might be restored here. Surely it is worth taking considerable pains to 
restore the Hunting Leopard to India, if necessary by reintroductions after 
the terrain has been suitably prepared. 

The Great Indian Bustard should also be pretty high in the list of 
protected animals and birds. I have seen quite a few of them in 
the black cotton soil areas in the extreme south of Hyderabad, 
already referred to in connection with blackbuck. They are found wher¬ 
ever there are expanses of flat black cotton soil. I have been seeing them 
for the last so many years in the blackbuck country in the southernmost 
parts of Hyderabad. These grand birds are also endangered by the local 
Passepardis who net them, and probably also take away their eggs—and 
it should be realised the bird is a slow breeder and most often lays but 
one egg. It is extremely difficult to effectively implement any legislation 
against the killing or trapping of the Great Indian Bustard without declar¬ 
ing the entire area where they are found a sanctuary. Now if a person 
kills the bird and is caught by a forest guard, the burden of proof is on 
the latter, and if the offender has plucked the feathers it is impossible to 
prove the identity of the bird before the magistrate. Even otherwise this 
is a difficult matter. Moreover there are few forest guards in the vast, 
open country which is the home of these rare birds and also of Passe¬ 
pardis. The setting up of parks and sanctuaries envisaged by the Wild 
Life Board is good, but not until many square miles of open country are 
set apart in many places all over South India, exclusively for the animals 
of the flat open country, can anyone really hope to preserve our wild life 
—especially the Great Indian Bustard, the Blackbuck and the Hunting 
Leopard. 

Merely to declare certain animals and birds as protected by 
law is not a sufficient safeguard against their destruction, apart from the 
administrative difficulties of enforcing protection. For, apart from the 
environmental conditions necessary for them to thrive, there are so many 
other animals which enter into their lives, and which are therefore also 
necessary, directly or indirectly, for them to live in a healthy state. For 
example, undue check on the predators in a wild community may well 
lead to the breakdown in the health and fitness of a community of 
their prey-—a result which is seemingly illogical. But life is not logic as 
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every biologist knows. We know precious little about the social lives 
and the interspecific relationships of our wild life, and even in the West 
very little work has been done on these aspects of animal life. We do 
not know much about how the lives of certain animals affect the lives of 
other animals, how far the predators help to maintain the balance of 
nature, how much the imposition of artificial conditions by man has 
undermined their destiny. We do not even know the pattern of life of 
so many of our animals, their family and social behaviour. However, 
we know empirically that there is such a thing as the balance of nature, 
and that where animals are leit undisturbed , provided there is a minimum 
biological population to start with, they continue to thrive and survive 
most of the usual hazards of life, and to live in a healthy state. 

Therefore, the most effective way of giving protection to animals is to 
see to it that the entire area which they inhabit, or a good portion 
of it, is as little disturbed or interfered with as possible. Given protec¬ 
tion from disturbance and interference, Nature will look after itself better 
than we can ever hope to do, with all our meticulous laws and by-laws. 

This is, in the ultimate analysis, a far more effective measure than merely 
declaring a few rare or diminishing species as protected, without bother¬ 
ing sufficiently to ensure protection from all other kind s of interference 
for the whole area or a big chunk of it, in which these species are 
to be found. 

Within a radius of about thirty to forty miles from the Tungabhadra 
Dam we find country which is admirably suited for a large variety of 
game, such as Blackbuck, the Great Indian Bustard,the Hunting Leopard 
or the Cheetah, Chinkara, Four-horned Antelope, Sambar, Tiger, Panther, 

Sloth Bear, and also small game including the Florican. Within this area 
there is excellent blackbuck and bustard country (vast stretches of black 
cotton soil), as well as ideally suited tracts for the Cheetah and the Sloth 
Bear (open areas interspersed with typical rocky terrain and light scrub 
jungle). A part of this area in the Kopbal District of Hyderabad used to be 
swarming with bears and even today there are quite a fair number left. Some 
twenty-five years ago there is evidence of H. H. the Maharaja Chatrapatti 
of Kolhapur having sent his men to capture a few Hunting Leopards 
from this area for his sporting purposes in Kolhapur. These cheetahs 
were caught, tamed and trained to catch blackbuck. Obviously there 
must have been quite a few of these animals then. As regards the Great 
Indian Bustard I have known people who once upon a time have seen 
them in droves \)f thirty and forty. I have been a witness to the gradual 
decline in the numbers of bustards through the years. One can give a 
large number of reasons for this. But the main reason is of course the 
increasing disturbance of wild life in this area by the industrial and other 
activities of our ever-increasing population which has, directly and 
indirectly, interfered in a thousand and one ways with the normal activities 
of the animals. To take only one example, the recent Tungabhadra 
Project near Hospet caused a noticeable reduction in the game in Kopbal. 

The number of people wanting to shoot, with and without licence, 
increased. Many enthusiasts from the Project area started disturbing game 
by endless night drives with searchlights. A local shikari at Mukumpi 
village, a few miles from Hospet in Kopbal, told me that within the last 
few months one amateur shikari from the Tungabhadra Project had fired 
at no less than fifteen panthers in addition to several other animals, 
which he shot and wounded during night drives. This is only to illustrate > 
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the amount of disturbance one single industrial project can cause to 
the game. This does not of course mean that such projects must not be 
started, but it does mean that stricter methods of protecting wild life must 
be evolved, to cope with the encroachment of the noise and bustle of civil¬ 
isation into the peace of the wilderness. Apart from indiscriminate 
shooting and slaughter for meat or money, deprivation of territory by the 
utterly haphazard and needlessly extensive methods of augmenting trans¬ 
port and agriculture, practised by our alarmingly increasing population, 
can be, and should be, regulated in such areas, if not completely stopped. 
Four different but closely linked concepts are involved in this last 
statement. That is, interference with the environment by (z) interfering 
with the flora by forestry work or wood-cutting, or the introduction of 
new plants intentionally or unintentionally, (z*z) by shooting or otherwise 
killing or persecuting a part of the fauna, (zzz) by disturbing the animals 
and so interfering with their normal activity—a very potent cause—and 
(iv) loss of territory by needlessly extensive agriculture and transport 
practices. Is it just fortuitous that the game animals are plentiful in 
Bandipur and not in Mudumalai ? 

Therefore I suggest that if the valuable wild life in this area, viz., 
radius of thirty to forty miles from the Tungabhadra Project, is to be saved 
from destruction, the only way is to declare it a National Park, as this will 
give the best protection by affording concentrated supervision. The wide 
expanse of water caused by the Tungabhadra Dam itself will increase the 
value of this area as a National Park. Moreover, only a few miles from 
Hospet are the historic ruins of the great Vijayanagar Empire. Some of 
our finest pieces of stone carving and sculpture are to be found here. 
Hampi, as the place is called, is undoubtedly a remarkable legacy of the 
past, which must be looked after in the best possible way. Pandit Nehru 
was very much impressed by Hampi when he visited it recently. As I 
have already pointed out, many square miles of open country in addition 
to forest will have to be set aside and preserved as sanctuaries and 
national parks, if the animals of the flat open country are to be preserved. 

The only difficulty in this suggestion is that the area to be made into 
a National Park or sanctuary will lie in more than one State. It will 
include areas from Hyderabad, Mysore and Madras. If the Centre was 
directly responsible for National Parks then there would be no difficulty. 
Even otherwise it is only a slight administrative problem which the three 
concerned States can easily solve by mutual agreement. 

The Central Wild Life Board has already recommended that Bandi¬ 
pur, Mudumalai and the Periyar in Travancore-Cochin should be made 
into National Parks. I strongly suggest that attention must also be given 
to the area I have mentioned ; another National Park would be ideal. 
Attention should also be paid to some good areas in Coorg, such as 
Nagarahole and Murkal, which may be made into game sanctuaries. 

Measures taken, and Effectiveness of Current 
Protective Legislation 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Executive Committee of the 
Central Wild Life Board to the State Governments, to set up State Wild 
Life Boards and to promulgate wild life protection laws on the lines of 
the Bombay Law, Mysore and Hyderabad have already set up Wild Life 
Boards. The Chief Conservator of Forests of Travancore and Cochin 
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wrote to me, saying that it was decided at a conference held recently by 
the Forest officers of the State, that a Board for Wild Life may be cons¬ 
tituted under the name * Travancore-Cochin State Board for Wild Life,’ 
and that action towards this end is in progress. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment had deferred the proposal to set up a Wild Life Board till the form¬ 
ation of Andhra State. Now I believe it is under consideration and steps 
will be taken to set up a Board in due course. Andhra is a new State and 
I do not know what steps they have taken towards setting up a Wild 
Life Board. I had suggested to all the State Governments in the Southern 
Region, in my letter dated l?th June 1953, to consider taking certaiu 
urgent measures, such as prohibiting sale of wild life, netting of wild 
birds and animals, strictly observing close seasons, discouraging or prohi¬ 
biting the use of crop protection weapons for purposes of hunting in the 
forests and lands at the disposal of Government, etc., until more compre¬ 
hensive measures were taken after the recommendations of the State 
Wild Life Boards. I had also requested all the Chief Conservators of 
Forests in my region, and also non-officials who were keenly inter¬ 
ested in wild life protection, to give their views on the effectiveness of 
existing legislation and the measures that should be taken to effectively 
protect wild life. 

The consensus of opinion was that it is not so much the nature of 
the legislation as the effective implementation of it which is the crux of 
the problem. If the existing game laws were enforced properly they 
would be adequate to protect game. But the utter inefficiency in enforcing 
game laws cannot be exaggerated or over-emphasized. The callous indiffer¬ 
ence and appalling apathy of forest guards who are supposed to be the 
guardians of the forest is simply staggering. I am convinced of this. To 
give an example, the sambar in San dm (S. India) till a few years ago 
before the State was merged, could be, and were, protected effectively 
with the same legislation that exists today. One could see forty to fifty 
sambar in a single drive of seven to eight miles. As a result, tiger started 
coming into Sandur where they were never known to exist before. Both 
tiger and sambar increased faster than expectations. But suddenly within the 
last few years there has been a tragic extermination of the sambar. Poach¬ 
ing and Nocturnal sambar hunts with packs of dogs have been responsible 
for this. The foresters now just do not seem to be interested in stopping 
it. Game is openly sold for money. The same fate befell the 
partridges. Passepardis caught them by the hundreds and sold them with 
impunity. I have seen with my own eyes the disappearance of game in 
Sandur which I had protected and fostered for the last twenty years. I 
decided to give this example of the Sandur sambar because I can perso¬ 
nally vouch for its veracity, and because it illustrates vividly the amount 
of damage indifferent implementation of game laws can do to game in a 
short time. It is amazing how fast game can be destroyed. And 
there is only one explanation to it in the above case—non-enforcement of 
existing laws. In short, present laws do not encourage wild life. They only 
prohibit, and they are often unknown and unimplemented. 

Issue of game and gun licences in the name of crop protection is 
another potent cause. Practically all the keen sportsmen I wrote to 
mentioned this as a grave threat to wild life. It was suggested by the 
Nilgiri Game Association that gun permits for crop protection should be 
withdrawn when the crops are garnered. Better still crackers or dummy 
cartridges should be used for scaring away game from fields. The Chief 
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Conservator'of Forests of Madras also felt that drastic reduction in the 
number of gun licences for crop protection, and marked increase in the 
licence fees and deposits for the issue of licence, will go a long way in 
protecting game. Licences for crop protection provide a cover for a much 
larger number of unlicensed guns. This aggravates the problem greatly. 
The problem of a large party of unscrupulous shikaris shooting on a single 
licence is also a difficult one. 

Small game and antelopes require protection from wandering tribes 
of professional trappers such as the * Hacci Pacci Avaru * or Passe pardis 
who are responsible for the small game being on the verge of extinction. It 
was suggested at the Mysore Wild Life Board that these people in Mysore 
State be found alternative employment by giving them lands. There were, 
however, so many applications, including those from outside Mysore, that 
the matter had to be kept in abeyance. These Passepardis are keen to take 
to agriculture, as they say small game is now so reduced that they are put 
to great hardships and sometimes starvation. This is a matter which must 
be given some serious consideration. First of all, a thorough census must 
be made of these tribes whose livelihood involves the destruction of small 
game. 

Another piece of information which is worth noting is that all people 
in Coorg enjoy a free licence and a large majority of them own guns. 
Clearly this could not be very conducive to the protection of game in 
Coorg. Free licences ought to be cancelled and licences be issued only to 
bona Hde sportsmen. There are quite a few keen sportsmen in Coorg, as 
elsewhere, who shbuld be made Honorary Game Wardens. This will have 
a salutary effect on poaching which is going on there, as everywhere else. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Peermade Game Association in reply 
to inquiries made by me writes as follows : (I am quoting from his letter as 
it brings out certain of the administrative problems of maintaining a game 
sanctuary. A game sanctuary only becomes a home for poachers if it is 
not properly supervised.) * The Periyar Game Sanctuary in Travancore- 
Cochin State is about 300 sq. miles in area. There are no separate laws or 
rules in respect of the sanctuary except the laws covered by the State Forests 
Act. The staff now working under the Game Department is quite inade¬ 
quate to effectively protect the sanctuary and for preservation work. The 
staff consists of the D.F.O.-^^-Game Warden, Kottayam, Assistant Game 
Warden (also the Secretary of the Peermade Game Association), one Game 
Range Officer, two foresters and thirteen guards. Of these, one forester 
and a few guards are posted for protection work outside the sanctuary. 
The amenities such as transport facilities, housing conveniences, etc., 
provided for the subordinate staff are very poor. They have also to be 
provided with necessary arms and ammunition. The existing paths in the 
sanctuary are very limited. The opening of a few more paths through the 
sanctuary will help better patrol work and supervision of the area. 
For the Periyar Sanctuary,' the D.F.O., Kottayam, is also the Game 
Warden, and his headquarters is at Kottayam, far away from the game area. 
A separate Game Warden, as was the case when the sanctuary was started, 
with headquarters in the game area,who could concentrate all his attention 
on wild life preservation, must be appointed. With dual duty it will not 
be possible to exercise effective control and personal supervision over the 
area. . . . The more lowly paid members of the forest staff should be 
encouraged by a system of rewards, as for instance, a proportion of fines 
levied. . . . Fines and penalties are not sufficiently deterrent. 
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Officials charged with the enforcement of game laws are frequently indiff¬ 
erent. The round up of all unlicensed arms of all kinds, and the severe 
restriction of licences granted for protection of crops is necessary. . . . 
Steps should be taken to develop public conscience and to render poach¬ 
ing a hazardous thing, which should almost always land the poacher in 
trouble. Officials and game preservation staff in general should be impres¬ 
sed with the importance of their work, and with the vital necessity for the 
most rigid enforcement of game laws.’ 

The Nilgiri Game Association feels that ‘ existing legislation is not 
sufficient to stop poaching. The present maximum fine of Rs. 50 is 
totally inadequate. It might be increased to Rs. 500 with the alternative 
of 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and thus brought into line with 
penalties for breaches of Nilgiri Fishing Rules. In addition, confiscation 
of weapons and/or motor car is most desirable. Failure to report the 
wounding of dangerous animals should be punishable with a manda¬ 
tory sentence of 6 months’ imprisonment as is the case under the 
Kenya Game Rules.’ 

As regards the Mudumalai Sanctuary, I believe that there is a 
proposal to increase its area by attaching the Wynaad area. The Wynaad 
area, I am told, is full of private holdings and Estates, and hence the 
advisability and wisdom of adding Wynaad to the Mudumalai Sanctuary 
should be carefully examined. 

Lastly, I must mention that widespread publicity to remove public 
apathy towards the cause of wild life preservation is more important 
than one imagines. To make the conscience of the nation alive to 
the great need for wild life protection is absolutely necessary. In my 
letter to Shri S. D. Udhrain regarding publicity for wild life protec¬ 
tion, I have referred to certain ways and methods of giving effective 
publicity to the cause of protecting our fast-vanishing wild life. It is 
very important that the generality of people down to those in the remo¬ 
test village must be made aware of the fact that the Central Government 
considers wild life a valuable national asset, and is earnest about pre¬ 
serving it. This will yield great results and is a necessary psychological 
preparation for the effective protection of India’s vast and varied wild 
life. 

Sandur, 

December 31, 1953. 


